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of some of the nationalities forming the state, as in Yugoslavia, and at the price of difficult complications in their relations with their neighbours.
Hodza seemed to be conscious of the fact that the political basis he desired for his federation excluded a subsequent democratic regime in all the constituent countries. The concrete proposals he made for the constitution of his federation, although in general rather strict and going to the length of providing for a federal President,1 common citizenship, and similar institutions not necessarily involved in federal union, nevertheless provided for the indirect election of the federal Congress by the national parliaments. The avowed aim of this proposal was to avoid interfering with the national ballots,2 i.e. with such restrictions as the constituent parts might desire to put upon the working of democracy in their countries. So it would preserve, for example, the present Hungarian regime, which is certainly not peasant-dominated. The national autonomy in matters of disenfran-chisement 3 proposed by Hodza would contradict not only the presumed democratic assumptions of his plan, but also the very possibility of establishing collaboration among the Danubian nations : it would work not only in the direction desired by him, i.e. in favour of the middle classes in general, but also against national minorities which were the co-nationals of other members of the federation. Thus, while possibly rendering easier its establishment without revolution, it would destroy the necessary pre-conditions for its surviving the first serious crisis.
A broader conception of the interests of the peasantry was explained, in the summer of 1942, by a declaration by representatives of the Peasant parties of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania and Bulgaria.4 The social character of the regime desired is explained by the central slogan ec the land for the peasant", on the basis of an expropriation of large landholders. This platform certainly excludes appeasement of the present Hungarian regime. As regards the attitude towards socialism and collectivisation, the programme is somewhat
1 It is hardly necessary to state that in the Danube basin, with only the supporters of Hapaburg restoration having an obvious candidate for such office, its proposal introduces an additional complication.    It seems that, for Hod2a, his experiences with Francis Ferdinand (see above, Part III, p. 226) did not belong to a completely closed chapter of Danubian history.
2 HodSa, op. cit.9 pp- 171 ff.
3 In a territory where adult suffrage is generally, apart from the Hungarian regime, accepted as normal.
4 Published in Free Europe, August 14, 1942.
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